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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 

¥¥¥ 
NEWS FROM PORTO RICO 

Edith Whitely, in charge of the nursing at the Presbyterian 
Mission Hospital, Porto Eico, writes : " Yon will be surprised to know 
that Porto Eico had island examinations almost before it had any 
nurses. These are prepared by a board of physicians and surgeons of 
Porto Eico. Nurses are obliged to pass these examinations at the time 
appointed, once yearly, and are not allowed to practice without a certifi- 
cate from the state. 

" Fursing ; except by the Catholic sisterhood, is in its infancy, and 
is far behind Cuba, I should judge, from what I have read in the Jour- 
nal. There are a great many midwives practicing, but Americans who 
have been obliged to employ them are far from enthusiastic over the ex- 
perience. The first step taken when entering the home to take charge 
of a case is to exclude all air, nearly including that from the key-holes; 
and pressure is used to expel the child, regardless of force. 

" Miss Amy E. Pope, joint author with Miss Maxwell of < Practical 
Nursing/ is our new and interesting neighbor, as superintendent of the 
Insular Training School for Nurses here, a school organized last May. 
The school is separate from the hospital, with a seemingly good ar- 
rangement. The nurses get about three months of theoretical work, 
such as they can take, with practical demonstrations, then go into the 
Municipal Hospital for their practical work. 

" Miss Pope has rewritten her book, to be translated into Spanish 
for use here, which will prove a Godsend to us also, as it takes so much 
time to get it into Spanish lesson by lesson, as I have had to do, for 
with so much else to do, Spanish without study grows slowly. 

" The accompanying picture of our nurses may be of interest. 
Notwithstanding the discouragements, the development of these Porto 
Eican nurses is very interesting. I shall never regret my experience 
here. 

"When we hear lines of comparison drawn between these little 
Porto Eicans and Americans, we feel that it is so unfair, for the Porto 
Eicans have had the most limited training of any kind previous to com- 
ing here. 

" I was quite delighted to hear a patient, a trained nurse, a grad- 
uate of the Long Island Hospital, say she would not have believed that 
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she was not being cared for by an American, had it not been for the 
language. She was having typhoid treatment, baths, etc. 

"The notes from the other mission stations in the Journal are 
especially interesting to us all here." 

Ijst the Missionary Link for January Dr. Blanch Munro writes 
from Jhansi, India : " The dispensary is one of the most interesting 
parts of our work. Here we meet all sorts of women, from the ignorant 
villagers and despised lower castes to the proudest Brahmins and Begams. 
Those who would not come into the wards for a day, even to save their 
lives, or the lives of their children, are quite willing to come day by 
day for medicine. Thus we gain their trust and confidence, and eventu- 
ally they are often prevailed upon to come for treatment to the hospital 
when necessary though they had at first emphatically refused. 

" Just now the numbers vary each morning from seventy to one 
hundred or more. They all gather at first in the large airy waiting 
room, in little groups. There are two benches for those who care to 
use them, but almost all prefer sitting on the floor. When fifteen or 
twenty have arrived, we begin our service with a Hindustani hymn. 
Mariyam Das, our hospital Bible woman; Miss James, the Hindustani 
assistant surgeon; Eosy Bai, compounder, the surgical nurse, who is 
changed from month to month, and the Br. Miss Sahib, all assist. After 
singing, the hymn is explained in full, and the Gospel story told as 
simply and graphically as possible, and then prayer is offered. After 
this we all go to our places, while Mariyam remains and talks with the 
women, giving each a tract in her own language, till all have passed 
into the consulting room for treatment. We have them come two or 
three at a time, and each new case is given a highly colored yearly 
ticket with her name and number on it, and two Hindu verses, John 3 : 6 
and I. John 1:7 on the back. In addition, she gets a white slip with 
the necessary treatment written on it, and then passes on to the surgical 
or dispensary room. 

"Most of the patients are very poor and dressed in ragged, dirty 
garments, but high-caste Hindi women and many from rich Mohamme- 
dan families come too. In this land of caste, it is hard for them to 
understand that we treat all the women alike and that the words ' I am 
a Brahmin ' have no special influence with us, notwithstanding the 
blessings they promise us as a reward. . . . 

"I never know when I may transgress against their superstitions. 
One day after I had handed a woman her prescription, I suddenly 
sneezed. Immediately she turned back and asked me to change what I 
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had written, as a sneeze is a very bad omen, and the first medicine 
would lose its effect on that account. . . . 

" Before the last year all our treatment was free, and we w r ould like 
to have kept it so, but as our numbers increase, we need more medicines 
and supplies, and our funds are not sufficient. On this account the past 
year we have made a little charge for medicines, where we thought the 
people could afford to give it, and although we have not pressed it, we 
fear this has kept the numbers smaller than they would otherwise have 
been. 

The Missionary Link also reports that in Bareli, India, " the gradu- 
ation of the first training class for nurses from the Zenana Mission 
Hospital took place, where ten young women received diplomas. This 
class completed a prescribed and extended course of study in anatomy, 
physiology, materia medica, surgical methods, nursing, compounding, 
anaesthetics, midwifery, and hygiene. It had practical work in the 
hospital, nursing the patients, binding wounds, and administering medi- 
cines, and in the dispensary they learned compounding, and in surgical 
operations administered anaesthetics, and assisted the doctor in other 
ways as needed." 

A reader of this department has written to us asking about missions 
to lepers, where such are located, and whether nurses are employed in 
any of them. We shall be grateful for information from any one in- 
formed on this subject. 



"We welcome you not as servants, not as assistants, but as asso- 
ciates, whom we recognize as willing and able to divide and lighten our 
labors, to share our responsibilities, to place the crown of success upon 
our labors and with whom we are ever ready and willing to share the 
honors. . . . The thought has frequently occurred to me, when com- 
pleting some desperate operation, that the operation has only made it 
possible for the patient to live, but that the nurse who staid on the 
case will make it impossible for her to die." 

[Address of Dr. Charles N". Smith, given at the Ohio State meeting.] 

It is fairly demonstrable, then, that, as a minimal estimate, about 
tw T o-fifths of the paupers in almshouses, one-fourth of the seekers of 
charity outside almshouses, and almost one-half of the dependent children 
in America owe their deplorable condition to alcohol. 

The Union Signal. 



